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THE LAND OF EGYPT.* 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, late British Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L. Seymour. 




CHAPTER X. 

NSTEAD of descending by 
the wide carriage road 
by which we reached the 
Citadel, we now take a 
narrower path that de- 
scends rather abruptly 
between two lines of for- 
tification to the gateway 
of Bab-al-Azab, formerly 
the chief approach to the 
Citadel. It is flanked by 
huge towers, and, from its 
general character and 
ornamentation, may be 
attributed to Malek-ed- 
Daher Beybars, whose 
reign (from A.D. 1260 to 
1277) is celebrated not 
more for the signal vic- 
tories he obtained over 
the shepherd soldiers of 
Tartary, who had over- 
run Syria and Palestine, 
and whom he drove be- 
yond the Euphrates, than 
for the numerous monu- 
ments of public utility 
which Egypt and Syria 
owe to his munificence. 
After having passed^ 
through this gateway we still have to walk between two turrets 
in the outer wall, from which two flights of steps lead into the 
open space that here separates the Citadel from the town, 
and we have before us the fine old mosque of Sultan Hassan 
and the modern unfinished mosque dedicated to Sheikh-ar- 
Rafai. This open space, called the Rumeyleh, has been re- 
cently levelled, a basin has been constructed in the centre, 
in which a fountain is to play, and a number of young trees 
have been planted. To the south of it another open space, 
called Kara-Meidan, has also been levelled and planted with 
trees : thus converted into a handsome square, it has been re- 
named " Place Mehemet-Aly." 

From the Rumeyleh the departure of the Haji caravan takes 
place every year, the embroidered covering of the kaabah and 
the mahmal being here officially delivered by the Khedive or 
his representative to the officer of the caravan. 

The custom of sending a mahmal to Mekkeh with the pilgrims 
is said to have been introduced by the above-named Malek-ed- 
Daher Beybars, but it appears to have arisen out of a circum- 
stance which occurred a few years before his accession to the 
throne. 

A very beautiful Turkish slave, named Fatimeh Shegeret-ed- 
Durr, i.e. Tree of Pearls, became the favourite wife of the 
famous Sultan es-Saleh Negm-ed-Deen ; he who, for a time, 
held as prisoner the crusading king, St. Louis of France, and 
released him on receiving as a ransom 400,000 pieces of gold. 
This Sultan es-Saleh died A.D. 1249, and was succeeded by 
his son. 

The beautiful Shegeret-ed-Durr was not, however, the mother 
of the new Sultan, and he was murdered very soon after his 
accession. Then the ambitious and beautiful widow of es-Saleh 



caused herself to be acknowledged as Queen of Egypt, but she 
abdicated the throne after reigning three months. 

She performed the pilgrimage to Mekkeh in great pomp, in a 
magnificently decorated hodaj, or canopied litter, borne on a 
camel, and for several successive years her empty hodaj was 
sent with the caravan, merely to add to the dignity of the pro- 
cession (as empty state carriages sometimes appear at our 
funerals). Hence succeeding princes of Egypt sent, with each 
year's caravan of pilgrims, a kind of hodaj (which received the 
name of mahmal) as an emblem of royalty ; and the sovereigns 
of other countries followed their example. The mahmal is often 
confounded with the kisweh, the embroidered covering which is 
provided for the kaabah at Mekkeh every year by the Sultan of 
Turkey, and sent in state with the caravan of pilgrims. 




* Continued from page 292. 



Tomb of Aboil Sib/ia, Cairo. 

Shortly after her abdication, Fatimeh Shegeret-ed-Durr, who 
may be called the Cleopatra of the thirteenth century, was once 
again the favourite wife of a ruler of Egypt, for she was married 
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to the Sultan El-Muizz Ez-ed-deen, but she killed him in a fit 
of jealousy. 

The bicrko, or black embroidered veil, which hangs before the 




Water Vessel. 

door of the kaabah, and which is annually renewed, is com- 
monly called the "veil of our lady Fatimeh," as tradition says 
that Fatimeh Shegeret-ed-Durr, Queen of Egypt, was 
the first person who presented a veil of this kind for 
the sacred doorway. It is of the same shape as the 
veils ordinarily worn by the women of Egypt, only 
much larger, and is carried in the yearly procession 
upon an elevated framework of wood fixed on the 
back of a fine camel. 

On the western side of the Place Mehemet-Aly is 
the terminus of the railway to Helwan, a bathing-place 
with warm sulphurous springs. This railway was 
finished and opened in 1877 f° r tne convenience of 
visitors to the bathing establishment (see page 194 
ante). The line proceeds in a southerly direction, 
firstly between mined houses, and then through the 
extensive cemetery commonly called the Tombs of the 
Mamluks. Many of the mausolea in this ancient 
cemetery are in the purest style of Arab architecture, 
the domes covered with intricate designs of orna- 
mental tracery, or in zigzag mouldings, or ribbed in 
delicate lines ; the many minarets, square, round, or 
octagonal, have winding staircases leading to the 
balconies, which are generally supported on bold sta- 
lactite cornices. The tops of these minarets, too, are 
of various designs. 

We do not know for whom the majority of these 
tomb mosques were built, and although local tradi- 
tions attribute names to some of them, such as Seyyid- 
Muhammad-ez-Zummr, Kasim-al-Wazir, &c.,we can- 
not, in the absence of inscriptions or historical re- 
cords, identify the persons alluded to. But still there 
is little difficulty in assigning to these buildings ap- 
proximate dates, varying from the middle of the thir- 
teenth to near the end of the fifteenth century. Unfortunately 
all these charming works of Art — worthy of the careful study 



of architects and masons — are partially ruined, not so much by 
the perishing of the materials of which they are composed as 
from the neglect of occasional repair, and in some instances from 
the mischievous robbery of important stones. 

Before emerging from this cemetery into the desert, we per- 
ceive on our right hand r at a distance of about a quarter of a 
mile, the large dome of the mosque tomb of the Imam-esh- 
Shafe'i (see page 102 ante)— one of the four orthodox doctors of 
Islam, and founder of that sect, the Shafe'i, which is almost 
universal in Egypt — with numerous tombs and family vaults 
clustered around it. Both of these cemeteries are still used as 
burial-places, and tombs of many different ages are yet extant, 
those of the beginning of this century having two upright slabs 
called shahids, one of which is ornamented with the repre- 
sentation of a turban, while those of more recent date have some- 
times a plain tarbush, indicating the change of fashion. But 
all these modern tombs — even the renovated mosque of the 
Imam — are poor in design and execution when compared with 
those of the period of the Mamluk sultans. 

Behind the Imam-esh-Shafe'i we perceive mounds of debris 
which indicate the position of the towns of Ashar and Fostat, 
and on our left hand we have the range of the Mukattam hills. 
At Turra, a few miles farther on, we perceive in the hills the 
quarries from which the blocks of stone were extracted for the 
building of the pyramids, and which even now furnish a large 
proportion of the stone used for building in and around Cairo. 
The cut stones are placed in trucks which run down an inclined 
railway from the quarries to the banks of the Nile, where they 
are put in barges for transport to Cairo or elsewhere. The 
empty trucks are drawn up to the quarries by mules or oxen. 

At a distance of about fourteen miles from Cairo, on a slight 
eminence in the plain, we reach the new town of Helwan. That 
the thermal mineral springs of Helwan were known and fre- 
quented in ancient times is proved by the quantities of flint 
chips, arrow and lance heads which are found strewed about 
over the sand close to the springs, and in several neighbouring 
valleys and water-courses. Al-Makrizy, the Arab historian, 
alludes to Helwan, but its waters had been neglected and lost 
sight of probably for two or three centuries, until, in the year 




Brass Jug, Basin, and Tray. 

1868, the ex-Khedive, Ismail Pasha, sent a number of scientific 
gentlemen to visit and report upon the extent and medicinal 
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value of the springs; and in 1871 Dr. Reil, a German doctor in 
his Highness's service, was authorised to construct a bathing 
establishment there. 

Under Dr. Reil's superintendence a private bathing-house for 
the Khedive's family, a public bathing establishment, with 
various kinds of baths, a lake surrounded by trees, as a swim- 



ming bath, a large hotel with forty rooms, and other useful 
buildings were constructed. 

The efficacy of these waters for the cure of certain skin dis- 
eases and rheumatism has been successfully tested by numerous 
visitors during the last eight years, and the Khedive generously 
afforded special facilities to private persons who might be de- 




A Cairene Merchant. — (See p. 2C)Qante.) 



sirous of building in the neighbourhood. Thus there have 
sprung up between sixty and seventy handsome villas, which 
now form the new town of Helwan. 

The analysis of the water at Helwan proves it to be exactly 
analogous to that of the thermal sulphurous waters of Aix, in 
Savoy, Aix-la-Chapelle, Enghien, and Bareges. 



But to return to Caiio. The streets in the old parts of the city 
are narrow and tortuous, the projecting lattices of the windows 
on opposite sides in some of the narrowest streets almost touch- 
ing each other. These lattices, called mashrabiyehs, are very 
ingeniously made of wooden beads and turned stems fitted toge- 
ther in various patterns. 
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Although the old streets of Cairo are narrow, the houses are 
spacious, and are provided with courtyards and gardens. The 
view from the Citadel, or from any other eminence, such as a 
minaret, will show more trees and gardens distributed behind 
and between the houses all over the town than a visitor who 
only goes through the streets and bazaars could easily imagine. 

As we stroll quietly on foot through the bazaars of Cairo, or 
are impelled on our hired donkeys by the cunning polyglot 
donkey-boy, who remains immediately behind our mount, and 
by persuasion or force, by voice or stick, and now and then by 
a combination of both, keeps our patient, sure-footed beast at 
the required pace and in 
the proper direction, we 
see objects which are 
every-day sights in Cairo, 
but which strike a newly 
arrived foreigner as pass- 
ing strange. 

In the crowded bazaar, 
with little open-fronted, 
unglazed shops on each 
side, and shopkeepers of 
every branch of trade 
quietly seated at their 
various handicrafts or 
selling their wares, we 
see native women of the 
middle class wearing the 
habara, or black silk 
covering which entirely 
envelops the whole per- 
son, and which becomes 
inflated like a balloon 
when the wearer meets 
even the slightest breeze, 
and the burko, or face 
veil, which, suspended by 
a fillet or by a gold tube 
from the forehead, hides 
all excepting the eyes. 
The peasant women and 
the lower class of towns- 
women are less particular 
in hiding their charms, 
and many of them wear 
no face veil. 

We are sometimes 
obliged to keep close to 
the wall, or even to mount 
one of the stone seats 
called mastabahs, in 
front of the shops, to 
allow a string of camels 
laden with merchandise 
or provisions to pass 
without crushing us. The 
shouting of a sais, a run- 
ning groom (see page 43 
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ante), who, in his pretty costume, consisting of embroidered waist- 
coat, short baggy trousers, wide, flowing shirt sleeves, and long- 
tasselled tarbush, runs before the horses, while with stick and 
voice he clears the way, announces the approach of a carriage, 
for which we respectfully make room, which the lazy street dogs 
that have no owners hardly deign to do. These dogs, many of 
which bear a close resemblance to jackals, lie about in the 
middle of the streets, and do not attempt to move on the 
approach of horses or mules, as these pick their way between 
them, and never tread on them ; but the wheels of carriages 
are not guided in the same way, and a piteous howl, occa- 



sionally heard, is an announcement that another dog has been 
the victim of his over-confidence and of his ignorance of the 
weight of a carriage wheel. Moreover, these dogs keep to 
special districts and quarters in the town, each family or tribe, 
of larger or smaller numbers, having a known beat ; and, if one 
should dare to stray beyond the conventional limits, he is im- 
mediately pounced upon as an intruder by the owners of the 
invaded territory, and fares badly, unless he can beat a hasty 
retreat, or his own friends come to his rescue. Still sometimes, 
at special seasons, one member of a family will desert the 
parental home and seek a residence in another district in the 

hitherto unknown world, 
running the gauntlet 
through several strange 
beats hotly chased, and 
occasionally bitten, by his 
pursuers. It is curious 
to see the poor panting 
creature go directly up 
to a good-looking dog, 
and, as if by the laws of 
natural selection, claim 
his protection. He, al- 
though at first snarling 
and apparently inclined 
to repel the intruder, 
quickly understands the 
position, grants the re- 
quest, and rushes off with 
his companions to drive 
away the assailants, 
whilst the suppliant will 
quietly rest in a corner 
in the newly adopted beat, 
recognised, as though by 
order of the captain, as 
a new member of the fa- 
mily or tribe. Sometimes 
pitched battles occur be- 
tween the dogs of differ- 
ent districts, when they 
fight to the bitter end 
until some are disabled, 
or even killed. 

Notwithstanding the 
picturesqueness of Ori- 
ental scenes, the beauty 
of the ancient monu- 
ments, the harmony of 
colours in the native 
dresses, we are forced 
to admit that in passing 
through the streets of 
Cairo our senses are 
being constantly out- 
raged, our organs of 
smell, sight, and hearing 
continually shocked, by 
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the dirt, squalor, and indecency which we meet with at every 
turn. 

The swarms of buzzing flies that almost cover the dusty food 
exposed for sale, or cluster cruelly upon the grimy faces of poor 
little neglected children, the numerous miserable-looking beggars 
(for begging is an established and flourishing profession in 
Cairo), and other unattractive sights and sounds must merely be 
alluded to here, and not described ; but they form a serious 
drawback to the pleasantness of Oriental life, and dispel all 
preconceived ideas of Oriental luxury. 

( To be continued.) 
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